ADAM BEDE

"very small, black-eyed woman, who in the days of
her .strength could not rest without exhorting and
remonstrating in season and out of season." She had
become much gentler when, at the age of about sixty,
she visited Griff and made the acquaintance of her niece.
She was very " loving and kind "; and the niece, then
under twenty, given to strict reticence about her
" inward life," was encouraged to confide in her aunt.
This, as already quoted, shows the affectionate relation-
ship which sprang up. They only met twice afterwards,
and Mrs. Evans died in 1849. The anecdote which
Mrs. Evans had told was of a girl who was hanged
for child-murder. Mrs. Evans had passed a night in
prayer with her and induced her to make a confession.
She afterwards accompanied the criminal in the cart
to the place of execution. George Eliot had been
deeply affected by this account, and while writing
her first story spoke of it to Lewes. He observed,
with his keen eye to business, that the prison scene
would make an effective incident in a story. The
novel was accordingly worked out with a view to this
climax. Mrs. Evans was transformed into Dinah
Morris, though materially altered in the process. The
child-murder implies the seducer, Arthur Donnithorne,
and the true lover, Adam Bede. For Adam Bede,
she took her father as in some degree the model,
though again carefully avoiding direct portraiture.
These points established, the general situation is
defined, and the development follows simply and
naturally. Lewes was responsible for two important
points. He was convinced by the first three chapters
that Dinah Morris would be the centre of interest for
readers. She had there been introduced as preachinghat were our littlens's appreciation is the morely drawn withdancing, horse-
